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v. 
THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 



PART II. 

The officers and friends of the army are neither unmindful 
of its defects of organization nor of the mistakes which have 
been made in its administration. They have criticised both, with 
a freedom and vigor which does credit alike to their independence 
and intelligence. But these criticisms have disclosed such differ- 
ences of opinion, that Congress has frequently been more con- 
fused than aided by the multitude of counselors. 

There are, however, a few vital questions which should not be 
omitted from even a brief discussion of the army. Prominent 
among these is the relation of the army proper to the Depart- 
ment of War and to the political administration of the Govern- 
ment. On this subject I know of no criticism more vigorous 
and condensed than that of Judge Force, of Cincinnati, con- 
tained in a letter which I am permitted to quote. Its author ren- 
dered honorable and distinguished service as a general officer in 
our volunteer army ; and his recognized abilities and high charac- 
ter as a citizen and a judge give great weight to his opinions on 
this subject, which he -evidently discusses without any bias of 
personal interest. 

His letter was written at a time when the evils of which he 
complained had culminated in an event that inflicted a grievous 
wound upon the national honor; and, though the methods of 
administration have since been greatly improved, the discussion 
should not cease till the reform is made a part of our permanent 
law : 

Cincinnati, March 19, 1876. 
Hon. A. Taft, Secretary of War. 

Deab Judge: When you consented to take the office of Secretary of 
"War, I wanted to see you, to talk over the matter of army administration. I 
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have happened to have some association with officers since the war ; and, 
visiting posts, have seen some things and heard more about the army, and 
have received some strong impressions. 

When you left so soon I thought of writing. But it seemed hopeless, and 
I feared it might be unwelcome. But I have received such letters from Gen- 
eral Sherman and General Pope (I inclose General Pope's letter confidentially 
for your private reading), that I have determined to say something, at all 
events. 

I think you must have noticed the constant aggrandizement of the office 
of Secretary of War of late years ; the concentration of functions in his per- 
son. But one can hardly, without going about in the army, know the disor- 
ganizing effects of this change. 

It has become the practice of the Secretary and of subordinates in the 
department to send all sorts of orders to individual officers, to particular 
posts and commands, without notifying their superior and commanding offi- 
cers. Commanding officers are continually finding out that their subordi- 
nates have received orders about which they have not been consulted, and of 
which they have not been advised. Commanding officers are unable to know 
how or what they command, and subordinates are taught to look elsewhere 
than to the regular line of duty, and learn to ask through influence for favors 
and indulgences they have no right to. 

This is inconsistent with the tone and discipline that are necessary to an 
army. It is absolutely incompatible. The army has deteriorated under it. 

The Secretary has acquired by special acts of Congress, and assumed by 
analogy with the practice of political appointments in civil service, a power 
which is essentially corrupting. One example is the appointment of sutlers, 
post-traders, etc., directly without reference to the councils of administra- 
tion of the posts. Another is his requiring the engineer officers in charge of 
river-improvements to employ, in their work, men of no use in the work, but 
who have a certain political value. I know old officers whose notions of 
honor and sense of public duty have been sorely perplexed by being obliged 
to do so. 

This overgrown power in the Secretary's office is just like the power of 
slavery — it oppresses those subject to it, and corrupts those who wield it. 
Your predecessor was a warm-hearted, honorable gentleman. He became 
entangled in a system that was too much for him. If the system is not 
changed, he will not remain solitary. Among your successors will be others 
like him. 

The difficulty is, the appetite for power grows by what it feeds on. The 
staff and bureau officers in Washington, pampered by this system, have, 
from time to time, procured the passage of laws to foster it. I believe there 
is a law which prohibits army-officers from writing to members of Con- 
gress upon army matters, while the staff in Washington may say what they 
please. 

I write in general terms; but there are men who are competent to write 
in detail if you ask them. But the army is away from Washington, and can- 
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not be heard. I inclose General Pope's letter, to show there is a real sub- 
stance in this matter. But why cannot you call on the General and the 
Lieutenant-General of the Army, and other officers — say General Pope as a 
general officer, and General Hazen as a regimental officer, or others, to give 
you officially any suggestion they can make concerning army administra- 
tion? 

I will instance two matters : I think you will find one great, perhaps the 
greatest, cause of wasteful expenditure is in the purchase of army-supplies 
and the cost of transportation. This is not in the price of the particular 
thing purchased, but in the system by whieh it is done. I am not compe- 
tent to suggest the change that should be made ; yet there are officers 
who are. 

Another, and one which General Belknap once told me he would have 
remedied, is this: Fines and stoppage of pay by sentence of courts-martial 
are all sent to Washington, for the adornment and support of the Soldiers' 
Home there. This magnificent institution, which is not attractive to the 
men for whom it is established, has such plethora of funds that it bought 
some years ago, in addition to its already large domain, several hundred acres 
of Mr. Oorcoran's grounds, which serves no purpose but as a park for Wash- 
ington City. I have sometimes tried, but have always failed, to imagine a 
more monstrous meanness than to take from the enlisted men of the army 
part of their little pay to purchase a sumptuous park for the metropolis. 

These fines and stoppages should be kept in each military department as 
a fund to establish post libraries and other means of instruction and amuse- 
ment. This would be an economy, by preventing desertion and by making 
the men more contented and self-respecting, and therefore more efficient. 
This fund in each department should be under the control of the department 
commander, to prevent waste by duplication, and to insure the best choice 
of localities for expenditure. 

You have a great opportunity. If you secure a reform of army adminis- 
tration, your reward will not be the temporary satisfaction of filling an hon- 
orable office ; it will be a permanent distinction in the history of the country. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) M. F. Force. 

In the unofficial letter of General Pope, referred to by Judge 
Force, the same subject is discussed more in detail ; and the rela- 
tions of the staff to the line of the army are plainly and strongly 
stated. 

It is possible that General Pope pushes his criticisms further 
than the facts will warrant ; but his long and eminent service in 
command of troops, both in war and peace, and his ample knowl- 
edge of the practical results of army administration on the fron- 
tier, will give great weight to the opinions he expresses. 

"We quote the main points of his letter : 
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Headquarters Department op the Missouri, I 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, March 13, 1876. f 

My deab Force : The telegraph brings us news that Judge Taft has ac- 
cepted the appointment of Secretary of War, and I suppose he will enter upon 
the duties at once. 

For the general interests of the army and the Government, as well as for 
his own success in administration, there are some things which he ought to 
know, and which he will never learn from the officials in Washington with 
whom he will be brought into the nearest official relations. These are 
the men to whose influence largely and to whose not unnatural longing to 
concentrate in their own hands all possible power, and make themselves 
practically independent of and irresponsible to the army, which it is their 
business only to supply, the administration of the army has been brought to 
a condition (I will not call it a system) abhorrent to common-sense, and so 
shocking to all business sense, that, if the consequences were not so serious, 
it would be absurd and ridiculous. Any corporation or private business con- 
ducted through such a system of administration would be bankrupt in six 
months, and nothing but the strength of the Treasury prevents the army 
from reaching the same result. 

The business of the staff of this or any other army, and especially of the 
supply departments of the staff, is to keep the army in condition to fight bat- 
tles or make campaigns. Of what is needed for such purpose, the com- 
manders of troops responsible for all consequences, and best competent to 
judge, must necessarily be the judges. They alone, with their commands, 
benefit by, or suffer from, the administration of the staff. Yet it will be 
found that all power or authority to the minutest detail has been concen- 
trated in Washington, and in the hands of men, many of whom, although 
holding commissions in the army, never served a day with troops, and are as 
ignorant practically of the condition, the circumstances, and the surround- 
ings of the army, and of the country in which the larger part of it is serving, 
as they are of such military service in the Chinese Empire. 

Worse still, although they absolutely control the supplies of the army to 
the smallest article, and regulate the manner of its transportation and de- 
livery to the army, they are absolutely without any responsibility for results 
at all. Any disaster, dishonor, or suffering, occasioned by the failure to fur- 
nish any article needed for the soldier is charged, and naturally charged, upon 
the military commander, though he has no more power over such matters 
than the coroner in Cincinnati. 

This concentration of every detail of army administration in Washing- 
ton has reached a point where every sort of fraud is made possible, with- 
out dishonesty or knowledge of wrong on the part of officials ; and, if it be 
not changed, the War Department and the army must finally break down. 

This power of appointing post-traders is only an illustration of the 
whole system. In old times the post-sutlers were appointed on the rec- 
ommendation and by the selection of an official board at each post ; and 
such men, being constantly under the supervision of the officers and men 
tol. cxxvi. — no. 262. 29 
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most concerned, were compelled to live at the posts and were absolutely 
deprived of the power of paying a price of any kind for their positions, 
since the price of every article sold was fixed by the men who bought. 
Was it for the good of the army that such a system was changed ? 

Fancy the position of a Secretary of War under the present system, 
in the making of the smallest contracts ! Every man (and that many of 
them are rascals I think no one will question) who wants a contract rushes 
to Washington to bid or secure his bid. No one there knows or can know 
the character of the bidder or his capacity, to the extent that such things 
are known in the localities where the supplies are wanted, and no one cer- 
tainly can feel the same interest in the character of a contractor, his power 
to fulfill his contract, and the certainty of his doing so, as the commander 
of the troops to be supplied. In Washington, these bidders for contracts 
are backed up by political influence, either of men in Congress or out of it; 
and, to please or satisfy a Senator or influential member of Congress, con- 
tracts will be given by officials who are too far away, and too remotely con- 
cerned in results, to feel any very pressing or direct responsibility. 

Fancy a system of administration covering the whole continent, running 
so much into detail that such a thing as this could be possible, and must of 
necessity happen should the circumstances arise ! 

The depot of supplies for the Territory of Arizona is at Fort Yuma, on 
the Colorado Eiver. All supplies needed for the troops are brought there 
from San Francisco by sea, by the Gulf of California, and by the Colorado 
River, a very long, difficult, and uncertain passage. 

Supplies of food, clothing, etc., to last at least six months, must 
therefore be kept on hand ; but if a tornado, a fire, or flood, or any other 
accident, should unroof any or all of these buildings, so that it would cost 
more than five hundred dollars to reroof them so as to protect the stores 
from ruin, and thereby subject the troops to suffering if not actual starva- 
tion, it would be absolutely necessary, before it could be done, to send 
estimates to department headquarters at Prescott, thence to division head- 
quarters at San Francisco, thence to the General of the Army in St. Louis, 
thence to the Secretary of War, thence to the Quartermaster-General, thence 
back to the Secretary of War for his orders, and thence back by the same 
channel as it went, to Fort Yuma, which place it would reach, if lucky, 
probably six months after it left there, by which time it is to be presumed 
everything destructible would have been destroyed. 

Imagine for a moment how absurd to business-men would appear such 
a system, say, for railroad management in this country. A railroad presi- 
dent, in New York, controlling the great railroad lines from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi, and thence to the Pacific coast, who should require 
estimates to be made and authority asked of him, through these long and 
tedious channels of communication, for every rail or tie laid down, or every 
gallon of head-light oil expended on any part of these great lines of rail- 
road, would be considered a business idiot. How long could a railroad be 
run under such a system? Yet this is just the system in the army, or 
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rather the War Department, as it has been brought about by the influence 
of the officials connected with the military bureaux in Washington. Not 
only inefficiency and confusion worse confounded are occasioned thereby, 
but an expense for maintaining the army made necessary which, I think, 
I am very safe in saying, is fully one-third more than would be needed to 
maintain the same force far better, far more efficiently, and far more to the 
satisfaction of the army, the War Department, and the people of the 
country. No doubt the military and other officials referred to will supply 
abundance of plausible reasons for the present system, and refer to many 
small special laws to justify or require it. But these special enactments 
were passed mainly on their own suggestion and solicitation ; and in these 
very special laws passed during the last thirty years, and much more 
frequently during the last few years, merely in the general view of those 
who urged them, to give the much-coveted power and independence to 
these bureaux, are found all the evils of the present system of administra- 
tion, all the enormous and unnecessary expenditures of the army, all the 
discontent in the army itself, and all its unpopularity. The sooner these 
special enactments are repealed, the better for the Government and the 
army. It was never contemplated, and surely never was practically car- 
ried out until recent times, that the Secretary of War, one of the great 
heads of the Executive Department of the Government, and the constitu- 
tional adviser of the President in great affairs of public policy, should make 
himself, or be made, by small special laws, procured by the influence of his 
military subordinates, a man of such small details as are now imposed upon 
him — a man of such shreds and patches that whatever of greatness, person- 
ally or politically, he might have brought with him to such a position should 
be completely wrapped up in pitiful details of such extent and in such num- 
ber that he is practically bandaged in paper and wholly lost sight of until the 
exposure of some fraud or mismanagement tears the envelope from round 
him. 

Not such was the position or duties of great Secretaries of War. 

For the present system, with all the practicabilities of fraud involved in 
it, and with the absolute certainty of large unnecessary expenditure, to se- 
cure nothing but inefficiency of administration and of service, there is no 
remedy except a return to the old methods in the War Department, or 
rather to the existing methods of business administration known to and fol- 
lowed by every business-man in this or any other country. . . . 

To the practical ignorance of some of these officials of the military neces- 
sities and mismanagement of the army, and perhaps to the unfortunate zeal 
in the supposed interests of their respective corps on the part of those who 
know better, this present system of administration has reached its deplor- 
able condition, and not by them can any remedy be intelligently proposed ; 
and yet, if a remedy be not applied at once sufficiently heroic to cure the 
disease by first intention, I envy not at all what character will be left to a 
Secretary of War after one year in his office. 

Judge Taft goes to Washington under such circumstances, and with such 
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weight of character, that a great field for good to the army and to the Gov- 
ernment is opened before him. I know that he must of necessity be in al- 
most entire ignorance of the details of army matters, and of the business of 
the War Department. 

It is extremely natural that he should at first rely in the transactions of 
business upon the staff officers now filling the important positions in the War 
Department ; but it will be an evil day for him, and for the department he 
administers, if he allow them to persuade him that the present system of army 
administration is anything but bad, or can lead to anything but evil in the 
future, as it has in the past. It is surely not saying too much to assert that 
there are military officials in the country far better known, of far more emi- 
nent service, much better acquainted with the services and needs of the army, 
and much higher in rank and in the confidence of the people, than any of 
the officials in the offices in Washington, many of whom have been so long 
secluded from public view, and from the very sight of the army, in the shel- 
tered recesses of the War Department building, or its adjacent appendages, 
that their existence in the flesh is almost a myth to the army. 

Let Judge Taft call upon these officers of high rank and distinguished 
service, who command, live with, and serve with, the troops as they did 
in the front of battle, and hear what they will say on this subject. Their 
knowledge of the wants of the army, and of the best means to supply them, 
no one then dared question, or did question ; and well was it for this Gov- 
ernment that, at such a time, no pitiful interference with every detail of 
service was permitted. Why is it that now all this is so changed, and that 
staff officers, many of whom were hardly seen outside of the War Department 
building during a great civil war, have come to be considered such infallible 
authority on the wants, the services, and the administrative details of an 
army, of which they see and know less— very much less — now than they did 
then? I say again that a great mission is before the new Secretary of War, 
which he can accomplish easily in the half of the year before him, and which 
if he does accomplish, he will leave a name to be long cherished in the affec- 
tions of the army, and long honored by this people. . . . 

The Secretary of War holds an office too large, and he ought to be too 
large a man, to condescend to the details now imposed on him by a course of 
absurd practices and the small special laws passed in their interest. 

The staff of the army should be returned to its proper relation to the line 
of the army. The staff is merely the servant of the army, to keep the army 
supplied with what it needs to perform its duties. . . . Who should know so 
well what the army needs, and how to supply it, and whether it is supplied, 
as the officers who command it, and whose character and reputation are 
staked upon its condition to do the work imposed upon it? The honor of 
the Government as well as their own honor depends upon the condition 
and conduct of the army; and yet they have no control over the officers who 
supply it with anything whatever. . . . 

After insisting that the General of the Army should be re- 
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stored to his proper station, and the heads of the staff departments 
should be required to report to them for duty, General Pope con- 
tinues : 

The Secretary of War, having recommended the War Department appro- 
priations himself, knows what they are made for, and when made that they 
ought to he turned over to the proper honded officers of the army to be ex- 
pended for the purposes for which they were made, under the direct orders of 
the General of the Army and his subordinates in command, who are respon- 
sible to the Secretary of War that these trusts are faithfully executed. In 
this manner every dollar would be expended for precisely the purposes for 
which it was asked, and it would soon be found that, when every officer came 
to know this fact, the estimates would decrease in a surprising manner. . . . 

I have treated in this matter merely the financial view, as that appears to 
be the one most absorbing now : but this concentration of everything at 
Washington ; the supreme control exercised over the army by heads of staff- 
departments ; the practical ignoring of officers who command the army and 
serve with the troops ; the now commonly-accepted understanding that it is 
more honorable as well as more profitable to serve in cities and on what is 
known as fancy duty, than to serve with the troops ; that small disbursing 
business in the cities is far more important than the command of regiments 
in the field, have led to so much dissatisfaction, want of military pride and 
interest, and laxity of discipline, that nothing except the most stringent and 
unrelaxed action can now restore the army to that condition which the coun- 
try has a right to expect and ought to exact. . . . 

I trust what I have said and suggested will induce Judge Taft, if com- 
municated to him, to break through the glittering outside crust. If he will 
once do this, he will soon discover a wealth of ill management which is rap- 
idly ruining the army. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) John Pope. 

General M. F. Foece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It may fairly be said that no department of the Government 
has performed its functions with more honor and success than 
the army ; but, from the opinions expressed in the foregoing let- 
ters, it is evident that much may be done to render it more 
effective for the purposes of its creation. We shall endeavor to 
state briefly a few of the leading topics in controversy, and sug- 
gest some possible improvements. 

I. THE SECEETAET OF WAR AND THE ARMY. 

The Constitution makes the President commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy. In addition to his great civil functions, 
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he is, as Hamilton aptly phrased it, " the first general and ad- 
miral " of the nation. He may take the field and command the 
army in person, as Washington did during the Whiskey Rebel- 
lion. He may wear the insignia of his military rank, as Wash- 
ington did on occasions of official ceremony.* 

The Secretary of War is a civil officer ; one of the constitu- 
tional advisers of the President — his civil executive to direct and 
control military affairs, and conduct army administration for the 
President. Long before the late war, General Scott described 
the functions of the Secretary of War as follows : 

" He is, in respect to commands or orders strictly military, but the chief 
of the President's staff; and in that capacity is bound by the rules for gov- 
erning other staff officers belonging to the department of command or or- 
ders." 

This was clearly understood in our early history ; and it is 
worthy of note that our most eminent Secretaries of War have 
been civilians, who brought to the duties of the office great po- 
litical and legal experience, and other high qualities of states- 
manship. 

Perhaps it was wise in Washington to choose, as the first Sec- 
retary of War, a distinguished soldier, for the purpose of cre- 
ating and setting in order the military establishment ; but it 
may well be doubted if any subsequent appointment of a soldier 
to that position has been wise. In fact, most of the misadjust- 
ments between the Secretary of War and the army, so much 
complained of in recent years, originated with a Secretary of 
War who had been a soldier and could hardly refrain from 
usurping the functions of command. 

In all matters, strictly military, the General of the Army is 
second in command under the President. Until 1855 the Army 
Regulations contained (Article II., paragraph 4) this plain decla- 
ration : 

" It is the intention of the Government that there be established in every 
regiment or corps, and, throughout the army as one corps, a gradual and uni- 
versal subordination or authority." 

The relations of the general-in-command to the Secretary of 

* Once, at least, President Washington appeared in the Senate in full uniform, 
and addressed that body in reference to a nomination they had rejected. 
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War were very clearly stated in the following paragraph of Ar- 
ticle X. : 

" 48. The military establishment is placed under the orders of the major- 
general commanding-in-chief, in all that regards its discipline and military 
control. Its fiscal arrangements properly belong to the administrative de- 
partments of the staff, and to the Treasury Department, under the direction 
of the Secretary of War. . . . 

" 49. The general will watch over the economy of the service in all that 
relates to the expenditure of money, supply of arms, ordnance and ordnance- 
stores, clothing, equipments, camp-equipage, medical and hospital stores, 
barracks, quarters, transportation, fortifications, Military Academy, pay, and 
subsistence — in short, everything which enters into the expenses of the mili- 
tary establishment, whether personal or national. He will also see that the 
estimates for the military service are based upon proper data, and made for 
the objects contemplated by law, and necessary to the due support and useful 
employment of the army. In carrying into effect these important duties, he 
will call to his counsel and assistance the staff, and those officers proper in 
his opinion to be employed in verifying and inspecting all the objects which 
may require attention. The rules and regulations established for the gov- 
ernment of the army, and the laws relating to the military establishment, 
are the guides to the commanding general in the performance of his duties.'' 

ISTo very serious conflict of jurisdiction and command oc- 
curred until Jefferson Davis became Secretary of "War. His 
early training as a soldier, his spirit of self-reliance and habits of 
imperious command, soon brought him into collision with Gen- 
eral Scott, and were the occasion of a correspondence, perhaps 
the most acrimonious ever carried on by any prominent public 
men of our country. That correspondence, which fills several 
hundred pages of executive documents, arose mainly from the 
unwarrantable encroachments of the Secretary of War upon the 
authority and functions of the commanding general of the army. 
Sections 48 and 49, which have been quoted above, were omitted 
from the Army Regulations, as revised and published by Secretary 
Davis ; and it has been asserted, with how much truth I will not 
stop to inquire, that this usurpation of authority was a part of 
the plan pursued by him and his immediate successor to place the 
army and its equipment in the hands of those who designed 
either to use the military establishment against the Union, or to 
cripple it for effective service against rebellion. 

In the beginning of the correspondence referred to, under 
date of July 30, 1855, General Scott enumerates, among his 
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grievances — that, by the order of the Secretary of War, leaves of 
absence were granted ; details for special service were frequently 
made; orders sent direct to the commanders of geographical 
departments for the establishment of posts and movements of 
troops, without the knowledge of the lieutenant-general ; all of 
which were denounced as a departure from the earlier and sound- 
er practice of the War Department. So bitter was the personal 
hostility existing between Secretary Davis and General Scott, 
that the office of lieutenant-general was virtually stripped of all 
authority, and the command of the army was usurped by the 
Secretary of War. 

This evil example was followed by Secretary Floyd and had 
become firmly rooted in custom when our late war broke out ; 
and when our armies were organized, in 1861, that unity of com- 
mand which is so indispensable to success did not exist. The 
vicious system could not be changed in a moment, and the coun- 
try paid dearly in blood and treasure for a system indefensible in 
peace but ruinous in war. 

General Schofield has said : 

" It is capable of demonstration to the satisfaction of any average mili- 
tary mind that our late war might have been brought to a successful conclu- 
sion in two years instead of four, and at half the cost in men and money, if 
any one soldier of fair ability had been given the absolute control of military 
operations, and of the necessary military resources of the country. It was 
only after three years of imperfect successes, failures, and disasters, that a 
practical recognition of this essential principle of unity was forced upon the 
Government." 

The necessities of the war compelled the Government, for the 
time being, as a matter of practice, to restore unity to the army 
by making commanders of corps and departments responsible to 
one military head, and placing both the line and the staff under 
due subordination to the commanders of armies in things strictly 
military, and to the general orders of the Secretary of War in 
all matters of administration. But these reforms were not em- 
bodied in the laws ; and, on the return of peace, the old, vicious 
system was revived. The staff officers in the War Department 
became, virtually, the staff of the Secretary of War, and received 
orders directly from him. As early as January 29, 1866, General 
Grant wrote a communication to the Secretary of War, in which 
he said : 
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" During the war, while in the field, my functions as commander of the 
armies were never impaired, hut were facilitated in the essential matters hy 
the Administration and hy the War Department. Now, however, that the 
war is over, and I have brought my headquarters to this city, I find my pres- 
ent position embarrassing and, I think, out of place. I have been intending, 
or did intend, to make the beginning of the new year the time to bring this 
matter before you, with the view of asking to have the old condition of 
affairs restored; hut, from diffidence about mentioning the matter, have 
postponed it until now. In a few words I will state what I conceive to be 
my duties and my place, and ask respectfully to be restored to them and it. 

" The entire Adjutant-General's office should he under the entire control 
of the General-in-Chief of the Army. No orders should go to the army or the 
Adjutant-General except through the General-in-Chief. Such as require the 
action of the President would be laid before the Secretary of War, whose 
actions would be regarded as those of the President. In short, in my 
opinion, the General-in-Ohief stands between the President and the army, in 
all official matters, and the Secretary of War is between the army (through 
the General-in-Chief) and the President. 

" I can very well conceive that a rule so long disregarded could not, or 
would not, be restored without the subject being presented, and I now do so 
respectfully for your consideration." 

But reform had been made difficult by long habit and by the 
fact that Congress, from time to time, had passed special acts pre- 
scribing special duties to the Secretary of War, which seemed to 
warrant his continued usurpation of the functions of military 
command. 

"When General Grant became President, he promptly under- 
took the restoration of the older and better practice, by directing 
that all orders to the army should be communicated through the 
commanding general. But he had appointed, as Secretary of 
War, a distinguished soldier who had served on his staff during 
the war ; and it was hardly possible that the old relation should 
be changed. In a short time the new order of things was re- 
voked, and the Secretary of War became again virtually the mili- 
tary head of the army. The general who should have been mili- 
tary commander, next in rank to the President, was made al- 
most as powerless as a clerk, and wholly useless as a commander. 
Unwilling to remain in Washington with only the shadow of his 
rightful authority, General Sherman obtained permission to fix 
his headquarters at St. Louis, where he wielded less actual author- 
ity than a captain in command of a frontier post. This situation 
continued until that deplorable event, so disgraceful to the na- 
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tion, and so calamitous to a late Secretary of "War, made a reform 
possible. 

It should be remembered, to the honor of Secretaries Taft, 
Cameron and McCrary, that the General of the Army was re- 
stored and has been maintained in his rightful authority. They 
possessed sufficient largeness of mind to deny themselves the 
gratification of commanding the army. This, however, was, on 
their part, a policy of wise discretion and patriotic self-restraint. 
Their practice should be made law. The functions of the Secre- 
tary of War should be defined and limited ; and Congress itself 
should respect the discipline of the army by addressing its laws, 
not as now, to the chiefs of bureaux and staff departments, but to 
the President or to the Secretary of War. 

II. THE STAFF. 

Whatever may be the merits of the controversy between the 
staff and line of the army (and it is an old one, not only here but 
in other countries), the importance of a trained staff can hardly 
be overstated. Adapting to our own times the figure employed 
by a military author who wrote early in the century, it may be 
said that the functions of the staff are the army's life-breath in 
the Departments of Orders ; its character in the Department of 
Inspection ; its food in the subsistence ; its limbs and raiment 
in the Quartermaster's ; its health in the Medical ; its defense in 
the Engineer's ; its weapons in the Ordnance ; its rights and dis- 
cipline in the Judge Advocate's, and its reward in the Pay De- 
partment. 

An effective army-staff is, of necessity, a work of years. It 
cannot be created in an emergency, and sent at once to the field, 
ready for efficient work. Without thoroughly well-organized 
staff and supply departments, made efficient by long-previous 
training, an army is "foredoomed to dogs and vultures." No 
expenditure at the moment, however lavish, can supply these 
wants or avert this doom. An eminent military critic of England 
has said : 

" The parsimony of the House of Commons, during the later years of the 
Duke of Wellington's command, practically abolished any supply department 
for our troops at home, and kept up a staff wholly inadequate to the wants 
of a field army. Consequently, the instant the real strain of a campaign in 
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the field came upon our force, it may be said to have perished. Our army 
which was enrolled in 1854 was a collection of magnificent isolated battalions, 
the finest this country ever produced ; but they were bound together by a 
rope of sand. Irresistible in the battle-field, they melted away like snow 
before the first touch of the hardships and inclemencies of winter ; and their 
loss was the direct necessary and inevitable consequence of the ignorant 
economy of the Parliament of Britain. This was the great lesson which the 
Crimean War taught this country." 

Any military legislation, therefore, which destroys the staff, 
pnts out the eyes of the army, impairs its intelligence and fatally 
cripples its strength. 

The staff of our army rendered efficient and distinguished ser- 
vice during the late war, and is still an honorable, intelligent, and 
effective body of public servants. But its functions have been 
distorted by the usurpations of the Secretaries of "War. 

The generals of the army, the commanders of military divis- 
ions, districts and posts, complain, with reason, that they are 
deprived of that authority over officers of the staff which proper 
subordination and the efficiency of the service demand. And 
this arises, in large measure, from the extent to which the nu- 
merous details of authority and service have been centralized in 
the War Department and in the several staff departments. Of 
course, the fact cannot be lost sight of that many staff officers are 
charged with the disbursement of large sums of money, and are 
under heavy bonds to account for the same in accordance with 
law and the rules of the "War and Treasury Departments. But 
these obligations ought to be entirely compatible with the subor- 
dination of staff officers to military commanders, who are presumed 
to understand and respect the statutes and regulations which 
make disbursing officers accountable, in all matters of administra- 
tion, to the Secretary of "War. 

This dual responsibility of staff officers appears to have been 
very successfully adjusted by the British Government in the re- 
organization of the army of India, made soon after the Sepoy 
Rebellion. It appears that the independence of the staff had 
greatly impaired the efficiency of the service by stripping com- 
manders of their rightful and necessary authority. In his inter- 
esting work, now passing through the press, on " The Armies of 
Asia and Europe," General Upton has devoted to the army of 
India a chapter, in which he states, with admirable clearness and 
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force, the character of its present organization. He quotes from 
their Army Regulations these paragraphs : 

" It will be the duty of an executive engineer, and of his assistant or 
subordinate in charge of any station or outpost, to afford the commanding 
officer every assistance in forming his judgment and issuing his orders on 
any subject relating to military works or buildings, and to lay before him, 
when necessary, any general or departmental orders which may bear upon 
such subjects. 

" Before submitting to the engineer authorities any proposals, estimates, 
drawings, etc., connected with military works, executive engineers shall 
invariably submit them to the regimental or departmental officers concerned, 
as well as to the commanding officer of the station, and obtain their counter- 
signatures and opinions for transmission with the papers under dispatch." 

And then, on pages 53 and 54, General Upton says : 

" Could our ' Regulations ' prescribe with equal clearness the relations of 
our officers to the civil authorities, and relieve them from responsibility for 
the use of troops in civil affairs, it would place this duty before the country 
in a proper light, and would tend to disarm personal and partisan criticism. 

" If at the same time in purely army matters they were to require com- 
manding officers to exercise a limited control over all disbursements for 
military purposes within, or in connection with, their commands, the Gov- 
ernment might be saved millions of dollars. 

" As matters are now conducted, an officer who may be required to de- 
fend our sea-coast fortifications in war may see them built of worthless brick 
and mortar; mounted with guns of useless calibre and badly placed; and 
yet not be able to offer a suggestion or apprise the Government of the de- 
fective work and useless expenditure lie daily witnesses. 

"All of this arises from breaking away from the established usages of 
other armies, simply to gratify our natural love of personal independence, 
which is as strong in the army as in civil life. ' 

No commander can perform his duties with intelligence and 
success unless he can also command the means of arming, cloth- 
ing, feeding and transporting his troops. 

The complaints of the younger officers of the line are not 
without foundation. A majority of them are assigned to duty 
on the frontiers, at posts remote from civilization ; while a ma- 
jority of the staff serve in "Washington, or at cities within easy 
reach of the centres of military authority, where they frequently 
receive the honors and favors of the service in undue proportion. 

In 1869, when the system of brevet rank was breaking down 
under its accumulation of absurdities, a committee of the House 
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of Representatives reported that, of twenty officers in the Adju- 
tant-General's office at "Washington, there were six brevet major- 
generals, nine brevet brigadier-generals, and but one below the 
brevet rank of colonel. The same committee reported that, in 
another staff department, there were twenty brevet major-gen- 
erals, and twenty-two brevet brigadier-generals. 

It was in view of this practice, that one of our eminent com- 
manders, at the close of a great and successful battle in 1864, 
said, with grim humor, " This day's work will be rewarded by a 
dozen more brevets to officers in the War Department." 

No sufficient reason can be given why a young graduate of 
the Military Academy should enter the Corps of Engineers or 
Ordnance, for example, and be perpetually exempt from service 
in the command of troops. He will certainly make a more effi- 
cient soldier and a better staff officer by learning, from actual ex- 
perience, the habits of command, and by sharing the hardships of 
the line. 

The constant pressure of junior officers of the line for trans- 
fer to the staff demonstrates the fact that the hardships, honors 
and rewards of the service are not now equitably distributed. 

"With some distrust as to the result of radical changes, I sug- 
gest that this disparity could be in part removed, and the antag- 
onism between the two branches of service could be considerably 
diminished, if it were provided that at least the lower grades of 
the staff — say those below the rank of major — should be filled 
"by details from the line ; and, after a fixed tour of staff duty, such 
officers should return to service in the line. This would enable 
the President to choose from the roster the brightest and wor- 
thiest officers to perform staff duty ; and it would offer an induce- 
ment to young officers to attain greater excellence in their profes- 
sion. In the work from which I have already quoted, General 
Upton tells us that the principle of transfer from the staff to the 
line and from the line to the staff has worked successfully in the 
army of India ; and I see no reason why it may not work equally 
well with us. 

It might also aid in the same direction to provide that a 
year's service in the line shall be counted equal to two years in 
the staff in entitling an officer to longevity pay. 

Of course, these provisions could not be applied to those de- 
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partments of the staff whose duties are purely professional, like 
those of the surgeon. But some measure should he adopted to 
make the conditions of the service more equal, and to afford such 
military culture and experience to the several branches of the 
service that, in time of need, the country may have at its com- 
mand the largest number of trained soldiers with which to officer 
a great army. 

ni. THE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY. 

It is a significant fact that, while numberless petitions and 
remonstrances upon almost all subjects of legislation have been 
constantly pouring into Congress, yet, during the last eight years, 
not one petition has been addressed to either the Senate or the 
House praying for the decrease of our military establishment, or 
for the reduction of the pay of its officers or enlisted men. Our 
people remember with gratitude the great captains who, in the 
late war, led their soldiers to victory to save the republic from 
overthrow. They thoroughly learned the lesson that, in times of 
extreme peril, the preservation of liberty and peace depends upon 
the disciplined valor of the nation, and that the science and art 
of war can be acquired only by the thorough and patient study 
and practice of its elements. This work they expect of the army ; 
and the annual amount which they cheerfully pay for its support 
is the cost of national insurance against foes from without and 
anarchy within. They expect Congress and the Executive to 
make the army worthy of a great nation ; and this can be done 
only by the hearty cooperation of Congress with those eminent 
and patriotic soldiers who have devoted their lives to the study 
and practice of military science. 

Our army should be large enough to accomplish the two lead- 
ing objects for which the military establishment was created : the 
first and chief of these is to keep alive the knowledge and prac- 
tice of military science, so that at any time, in case of foreign or 
domestic war, the nation may know how to defend itself against 
the most skillful enemy. The necessity of an army for this pur- 
pose was never more strongly stated than in the report made in 
1820 by Secretary Calhoun, one of our very ablest Secretaries of 
War. The fundamental doctrine of his report was, that our army 
should at all times be so complete in its organization that, " at the 
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commencement of hostilities, there should be nothing either to 
new-model or to create ; " that, in passing from peace to war, 
nothing should be needed but to increase the force of enlisted 
men. 

In addition to securing this primary object, the army should 
be large enough to preserve inviolate our national boundaries, and 
protect our widely-extended frontier settlements against Indian 
hostilities ; to keep the peace and protect the public property in 
all places subject to the jurisdiction of the United States ; and to 
aid the several States in case of invasion or insurrection too pow- 
erful to be controlled by their local authorities. 

In addition to these strictly military functions, Congress has 
imposed upon the army many important duties of a purely civil 
character. For example, the construction and repair of harbors, 
the improvement of navigable rivers, the determination of na- 
tional boundaries, the survey of the Territories and of the North- 
ern lakes, and of canal and railroad routes, the construction of 
lighthouses, and other public buildings — all civil works of nation- 
al importance — have required an increase in the Corps of Engi- 
neers far beyond the necessities of the army proper. Forty- 
seven officers of the engineers are now wholly employed in work 
of this character. For the observations and report of storms and 
maintaining storm-signals for the protection of commerce, sixteen 
officers are employed. Many officers of the staff are also engaged 
in adjusting the claims for pensions, bounties and back pay of vol- 
unteer soldiers, and in preserving the national cemeteries where 
our Union dead are buried. At the present time, one hundred 
and four officers are actively employed upon purely civil duties. 

Much the largest share of the expenditures upon arsenals is 
for the manufacture of arms and ammunition to be distributed 
among the militia of the several States. Eut those who criticise 
our military expenditures charge the cost of all these services to 
the army. An analysis of the annual appropriations for the 
military establishment shows that nearly twenty per cent, of the 
whole amount is devoted to objects other than the support of the 
army as a military force. 

In determining how large an army is needed, we must con- 
sider the extent of territory for the defense of which it was cre- 
ated. 
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Excluding Alaska, the line of our sea-coast and national 
boundaries is nearly twelve thousand miles in circuit. In addition 
to guarding the national honor upon this great line, the army 
must keep in advance of the rapidly-expanding lines of Western 
settlement, and must stand between the pioneers and the hostile 
Indians. How rapidly the settlements have extended, and how 
greatly the duties of the army have been thereby increased, may 
be seen by comparing the number and location of our military 
posts at different periods. 

In 1846 we had ten arsenals and thirty-nine garrisoned posts, 
not one of which was west of the 97th meridian, which runs east 
of the centres of Kansas and Nebraska. 

In 1860 we had fifteen arsenals and ninety-four garrisoned 
posts, more than half of which were along the Mexican line and 
the Pacific coast. But the vast territory between the 100th 
meridian and the Sierra Nevadas had scarcely been touched by 
our civilization. On January 1, 1878, we had eighteen arsenals 
and one hundred and sixty-one garrisoned posts, nearly a hundred 
of which have been established for the defense of our settle- 
ments between the 100th meridian and the Sierras. 

Let those statesmen who wish to cut down the present force 
of our army ask the pioneers how many of these posts can be 
abandoned with safety. 

In case of Indian hostilities, far more would be wasted in pay- 
ing the additional cost of transporting troops from remote sta- 
tions than can be saved by the proposed reduction. 

But it is not the pioneers alone who need the protection of 
our faithful army. 

The American people are not likely soon to forget the star- 
tling events of August last, when, in a great group of States belt- 
ing the continent from ocean to ocean, the lives and property of 
many millions of citizens were rescued from sudden and immi- 
nent peril by the prompt and effective response of the army to 
the constitutional demand of the States for its aid. 

We have now one soldier to two thousand of our population ; 
and, for the protection afforded and for the various other services 
performed by the army, our people pay, per capita, less than 
sixty cents a year. 

It is the unanimous testimony of our foremost officers — men 
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whom the nation long ago learned to trust and honor — that the 
present organization is barely sufficient to accomplish the objects 
of its creation and to perform the other important duties which 
have been imposed upon it by law. 

The people have not asked for its reduction. They demand 
an honest and economical administration of the Government ; 
but they cherish and cheerfully support the army which affords 
them a perpetual guarantee of national safety and domestic 
peace. 

No doubt, changes can be made by which the army will be 
greatly improved. For example, a reorganization of the infan- 
try on the basis proposed by General Sherman in his letter 
already quoted, diminishing the number of infantry regiments 
by five, adding two companies to each remaining regiment, adopt- 
ing the three-battalion formation, and increasing the maximum 
strength of each company, would realize the conditions pre- 
scribed by Secretary Calhoun, and enable Congress to pass from 
the peace to the war basis by expanding the force from twenty- 
five thousand to two hundred thousand without adding new regi- 
ments. 

This plan would have the additional advantage of keeping 
constantly in the field two strong battalions of each regiment, 
while the third was performing post duty, supplying details, and 
enlisting and drilling recruits for the whole regiment. 

Another reform would also be effected. Enlistments would 
be made, and the recruits would be commanded, from the first, 
by officers of the regiment in which they were to serve. This 
suggestion is adopted in the bill now pending in the House of 
Representatives ; but it is coupled with a reduction of the in- 
fantry force which would seriously impair the efficiency of the 
army. Besides reducing the line of the army below the limit 
of safety, the bill fatally cripples the staff. 

The limits of this article will not permit a discussion of the 
proposition to consolidate several of the staff departments. There 
is some conflict of opinion, both in Congress and the army, as to 
the wisdom of such a measure ; though the majority of army opin- 
ion is decidedly against it. The experiment has recently been 
tried in the British Army, and the result is still a matter of dis- 
pute. But the reduction of officers, proposed as a part of the 
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scheme of consolidation, would leave a staff wholly inadequate to 
the necessities of our widely-scattered forces. 

In defiance of every principle of sound policy, the bill pro- 
poses to abolish the Bureau of Military Justice and the Corps of 
Judge Advocates. 

The Constitution and laws of the United States provide for 
every citizen, whether he be a civilian or a soldier, a tribunal by 
which his offenses may be punished and his rights may be pro- 
tected. 

The Articles of War, made in pursuance of the Constitution, 
provide for the punishment of more than sixty crimes and of- 
fenses of a military character, and establish a system of courts-mar- 
tial for the trial of offenders. Each year, nearly a thousand per- 
sons connected with the army are tried by general courts-martial, 
many of them on charges involving penal consequences of the 
gravest character ; and regimental and garrison courts try a much 
larger number. 

The proceedings and rules of evidence adopted by these 
courts are, in large measure, drawn from the practice in civil 
courts, and require the supervision of men skilled both in the 
common law and the military code. It would be as gross a per- 
version of justice to leave these proceedings wholly in the hands 
of laymen as it would be to banish lawyers from the bench and 
the bar in our civil courts. Justice to our citizen soldiers in the 
late war required the establishment of the bureau ; and the re- 
sults have justified its creation. The administration of justice in 
the army has been reduced to a system founded upon law and 
precedent. At first, many officers held that the introduction of 
lawyers into the army was inconsistent with military methods. 
But experience has convinced our most eminent commanders 
that the bureau is necessary to discipline and good government 
in the army. 

Besides this, in time of peace, army commanders are constantly 
required to act upon delicate questions which involve the relation 
between the army and the civil government, and which require the 
service of lawyers skilled both in the discipline of war and the 
practice of civil courts. For the adjustment of questions of this 
class, the services of the Judge Advocate's Corps have become 
indispensable. 
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The recent legislation of Congress, which provided for its 
prospective reduction to four officers, was unwise. The recom- 
mendation of General Hancock should be adopted, which is, to 
abolish the shadowy and useless distinction between the Bureau 
of Military Justice and the Corps of Judge Advocates, establish 
the grades of colonel and lieutenant-colonel, and authorize promo- 
tions to be made as in other staff departments. 

IV. CONGRESS AND THE AEMT. 

It is evident that during the last three years there has been 
manifested in Congress a growing spirit of unfriendliness, if not 
of positive hostility, toward the army. Near the close of the last 
Congress, after failing in its attempt to cut down our military 
force thirty-three per cent., the House of Eepresentatives insisted 
upon adding to the army appropriation bill a provision which 
plainly violated the constitutional rights of the President as 
commander-in-chief; and, rather than abandon its revolutionary 
attempt, allowed the appropriation to fail, subjected the country 
to the expense and inconvenience of an extra session of Congress, 
and left the army to serve for many months without pay. 

At the present session one of the smaller appropriation bills, 
which usually passes without opposition, was made the occasion 
of a fierce and bitter attack upon the Military Academy, an in- 
stitution which, for seventy-five years, has been the fountain of 
military honor, has given to our soldiers a thorough and liberal 
culture, and has filled the army with the spirit of national patriot- 
ism. A republic, however free, requires the service of a certain 
number of men whose ambition is higher than mere private gain ; 
whose lives are inseparable from the life of the nation, and whose 
honors and emoluments depend absolutely upon the honor and 
prosperity of the Government, and who can advance themselves 
only by serving their country. 

To educate a body of young men to this standard of duty is 
the primary object of the Military Academy.* Yet, when the 
bill for its support came before the House, it was violently as- 

* I regret that my space will not allow me to quote, in full, an admirable letter 
from General Schofleld, in which he states, with great force, the importance to sci- 
ence, to the States and the nation, of the work done at West Point. 
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sailed, and its passage was long delayed. Attempts were made 
to cut down the pay of professors ; to prevent the completion of 
the hospital ; to reduce the number of cadets by preventing the 
filling of vacancies ; and to cut down forty-five per cent, the pay 
and allowances of cadets, now barely sufficient for their support. 

Mr. Aiken, a representative from South Carolina, denounced 
the institution as " an incubus upon the country," and declared 
himself ready to vote " to put "West Point up to the highest bid- 
der, or to give it away." 

Though most of these amendments failed, their introduction 
illustrates the spirit of hostility which of late has so frequently 
been exhibited against the army. 

The bill reported to the House in January last, by the Mili- 
tary Committee, provides for cutting down the force of enlisted 
men twenty per cent., and of officers nearly forty per cent. It 
contains, also, an artful device to destroy the whole army, by pro- 
viding that, if, at the beginning of any fiscal year, Congress shall 
have failed to pass an appropriation bill for its support, the army 
shall be wholly disbanded. This would enable a small faction of 
either House, at the close of a long session, to defeat the passage 
of the bill, and thus muster out every officer and enlisted man. 
The motive of this provision may perhaps be found in a clause 
of the same bill, which repeals the following section of the exist- 
ing law (section 1,218, Revised Statutes) : 

" No person who has served in any capacity in the military or naval ser- 
vice of the so-called Confederate States, or either of the States in insurrec- 
tion during the late rehellion, shall be appointed to any position in the army 
of the United States." 

"While this section remains unrepealed, the new army to be 
created when our present army should be disbanded could not 
be officered by those who served in the late Confederate army. 
Hine illce laehrymce. 

Not content with crippling our present organization and 
reducing its force below the limit of efficiency and safety, the 
House Committee on Military Affairs have reported a bill for a 
large reduction of the pay of those who may continue in the ser- 
vice. 

The rank and pay of the general and lieutenant-general were 
created, not as a permanent part of our peace establishment, but 
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as marks of national gratitude and honor for great and distin- 
guished service in the late war. Further to reduce the pay of 
these officers is an attempt to belittle their services and stint the 
gratitude of the nation. The proposed reduction of the pay of 
company officers would render it almost impossible for a poor 
man to serve in any of those grades. 

During the last Congress, the House refused to reduce the pay 
of its own officers, and thus expressed its judgment of the proper 
relation between service and compensation. Remembering how 
light are the duties of most of the officers of the House during 
the recess of Congress, and comparing the qualities and training 
required for their work (mostly clerical) with the training and 
service required of regimental and field officers, the following 
table will be found instructive : 



Present Pay of Certain Officers of the House. 

Clerk of the House f 4,500 

Sergeant-at-Arms 4,000 

Doorkeeper. 2,500 

Nine assistant clerks, each 2,500 

Clerk of Document- Room 2,000 

Distributing Clerk 1,800 

Messenger 1,440 

Upholsterer and locksmith, each, 1,400 



Proposed Pay of Army Officers 

Colonel $3,500 

Lieutenant-colonel 3,000 

Major 2,600 

Captain (mounted) 1,800 

Captain (not mounted) 1,600 

First-lieutenant (mounted) 1,500 

First-lieutenant (not mounted) . . 1,400 

Second-lieutenant (not mounted). 1,300 



Should this bill become a law, it would be better, so far as pay 
is concerned, to be a doorkeeper in the House of Representatives 
than a senior captain of infantry ; better to be the locksmith of 
the House than a second-lieutenant of the line ! 

The friends of good government and fair dealing will not be 
slow to condemn these repeated assaults upon the honor and use- 
fulness of the army. 

James A. Garfield." 



